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by Vicki Cooper and 


Rod Musselman 
| Mr. and Mrs. Smith live in Bast 
Chicago with their four children. 
One day last winter, while Mr. 
Smith was at work, the youngest 
daughter came down with a bad 
case of German measles. as 
Mrs, Smith called three doctors 
but was unable to get help at 
home because the doctors were 
too busy to make house ¢alls. She 
finally took her son to the 
emergency room at St. Catherine 
Hospital. 


15 Cents 


by George Bogdanich 
“The political party with which 


_we identify ourselves, must work 


from the bottom up, not the top 
down. 


Before the critical decisions 
are made they must be 


discussed..." 
--Mayor Richard 
Gordon Hatcher 
at Black political 
convention 
“that was our campaign 
Mreskre, to turn out all our 
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Post Tribune 
interview a day 
after the primary 
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Etta: waiting four hours, the 
“Smith baby finally received 
treatment. 

“Mrs. Smith told her friends 
‘about her difficulties finding help 
for her sick child. She found that 
most of her friends had had 
similar experiences. 

During the past fifteen years 
there has been a deterioration of 


health resources in the urban | 


areas of East Chicago, Ham- 


mond, and Gary. In part, this ; 


deteriorization is due to the © 


migration of more affluent © 


citizens to the suburban com- 


Befitting the occasion, primary 
day last Tuesday was cold, 
windy, and rainy. At an 
American Legion Post in Indiana 
Harbor the crowd of Democratic 
regulars showed satisfaction if 
not exactly jubilation as Mayor 
Robert Pastrick announced the 
results of yet another lopsided 
East Chicago vote for incumbent 
machine politicians in the county 
primary. 

There was never any doubt that 
the East Chicago organization 
would deliver ae vote by any 


ype, nization people without _ é 
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primary vote since John Nicosia 
defeated Red MacGregor in 1967 
by fifty votes. 
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* _ migration from the inner cities to 


munities of the county. 

East Chicago lost more than 
10,000 residents between 1960 and 
1970. During the same time 
Munster and Highland had 
population increases of more 
than 8,000 people. 

Along with the population 


the outlying suburbs and towns, 
there has been a corresponding 
migration of doctors to the 
suburban areas. 

The doctor shortage is a serious 
problem for all of Lake County. 


“= There are 462 doctors or one 
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The big question at this point 
which still remained was whether 
Mayor Hatcher's organization 
would deliver the substantia: 
Gary vote to the machine, which 
had fought Hatcher's own 
nomination and many of his 
reforms over the years. 

In the race for criminal court 
judge and U.S. First District 
Representative, Hatcher's 
support for Judge Giorgt and 
Rep. Ray J. Madden turned out to 
be crucial to their nomination. By 
ten o'clock the late tallies coming 
out of Gary indicated that the 

County slate had. carried over- 
ns whelmingly and the machine had 
won another victory. 

It was disappointing to at least 
some of the mayor's supporters 
that so soon after the Black 


The 
Slating 
Game 


The slating game is 
essentially a convolution of 
an undemocratic practice. 
Once the original and/or 
definitive slate is released, 


the scramble begins to ally © 


with the heavies. 

In keeping with the political 
power flo-chart, the slating of 
county incumbents is a 
foregone conclusion, although 
one candidate did show some 
principle. 

Slates are valid in the eyes 
of the beholder, of which 
there were many in this years 
primary, yet no one ever 
seems to be beholden in 
return. 

Hence the beauty of the 
slating game for the party 
bosses. Political offices can 
be won on the basis of cer- 
tification rather than merit. 

The two slates on the right 
are apparently bona fide 
slates-the top one recom- 
mended for downtown Gary, 
and the bottom one standard 
fare for the county. 

One more important fact 
about the game: it ts far less 
expensive to get your name 
on a billboard than it is to get 
your name on a real, live 
slate, 
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; Primary Day: Turn the Other C reek 


convention which called for an 
independent black political force, 
the mayor would ally himself to 
the old-line white politicians in 
return for a promise of greater 
political power in the county. 
The removal of John Krupa for 
Mayor Robert Pastrick as county 
chairman is more symbolic than 
substantial as far as the direction 
the county organization will be 
taking. Although Pastrick is not 
given to the bigotted, in- 
temperate remarks which are the 
trademark of Krupa, Mayor 
Pastrick is as.much a student of 
Krupa’s politics as the former 
was a student of Mayor Jeorse 
and his attitude toward any basic 
progressive reforms of the 
county political operation is 


REFENENCE CIBKARY 


doctor for every 1182 sii i in 
Lake County. (This is almost 
the national average which is 
doctor for every 681 persons). 
But 
situation is particularly bad, Thé 
city of Hammond has a doctor 
patient ratio of one doctor for 
every 1891 people. At the same 
time Crown Point has 
one doctor to every /1093 people 
and Munster has one doctor for 
every 168 citizens. {fq 


in certain areas the, 


ratio of 
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unlikely to be much different 
than that of his predecessors. 
Andevenif there occurred some 
unexpected changes in Pastrick’s 
politics there are personalities 
with greater power in the county 
including County Commissioner 
J.J. Forzt who would resist any 
changes in the Lake County 
political system which has served 
so few so well inthe past. 
Looking over the results of the 
voting in the primarv one might 
get the impression that the county 
organization is nearly invincible. 
Yet had any one of the mayors 
thrown their support to the anti- 
machine candidates in the race 
for Criminal Court judge or 
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Kirrin Chain Grows 
Owns 16 Newspapers 


Vincent Kirrin, former East 
Chicago water superintendent 
who already owned a healthy 
corner of the community 
newspaper market in Lake 
County, has gained something of 
a controlling influence with the 
purchase of the Herald 
Newspaper chain and the East 
Chicago Globe and the E.C, Sun. 

Kirrin now owns 14 newspapers 
and two shoppers with a com- 
bined circulation reaching from 
Whiting to St. John to Portage. 

He recently started a Spanish 
language paper in Indiana 
Harbor--“El —_Grito’’--alongside 
his flagship paper, the Calumet 
News, which has the county 
government printing contract. 
Kirrin’s additional holdings. in- 
clude the Lake County Globe- 
Ledger, Whiting Times-Graphic, 
and the Indiana City Press, The 
latter two papers also have 
contracts to print required 
political advertising. 

Kirrin was water superin- 
tendent during the reign of East 
Chicago mayor Dr. John B. 
Nicosia and the Calumet News 
was known to be a “pro- 
administration" newspaper. 

For an ex-politician whose 
ambitions in that arena report- 
edly point toward county sheriff, 
Kirrin’s purchases should be 
helpful. 

His acquisition of the Herald 
chain ended the 25 year career of 
Leigh S. Plummer, whose weekly 
column “Thinking It Over"’ often 
presented well-researched and 
knowledgeable secrets about 
local politicians and cor- 
porations. Plummer built the 
Herald from one newspaper with 


a circulation of 600 to a seven 


newspaper, two shopper chain 
with cireulation of 43,000, 

Kirrin named John “Bud” 
Dreesen, Jr. general manager of 
the Herald papers. Dreesen had 
owned the East Chicago Globe 
and Sun before selling to Kirrin. 
The Globe on occasion had op- 
posed the city administration in 
East Chicago and had supported 
ex-mayor Waiter Jeorse’s un- 
successful comeback bid against 
Robert Pastrick a year ago. 

Kirrin and Dreesen said there 
would be no changes in the 
editorial policy of the Herald 
papers. However, press releases 
from Democratic machine 
politicians seeking re-election 
quickly gained prominent news 
play and the Herald endorsed 
incumbent congressman Ray J. 
Madden on its front page. Leigh 
Plummer had editorially 
welcomed the candidacy of State 
Sen. Adam Benjamin, Jr. against 
Madden and had endorsed 
Benjamin in two long and 
detailed columns. 

Kirrin’s purchases have 
weakened the ranks of in- 
dependently owned weeklies 
interested in politics on a county 
level. Among those left are the 
Latin Times, an anti- 
administration paper in Indiana 
Harbor; the Calumet Day, cir- 
culated mainly in Whiting; Info, 
in downtown Gary which en- 
dorsed the Democratic machine 
ticket; the Sun-Journal chain in 
Highland, Munster and Griffith, 
which reports largely town and 
school board news and a number 
of civic news-advertising papers 
and shoppers. 

JP. 
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Aside from the doctor shortage 
and doctor migration away from 
the inner city, the current con- 
struction of new hospitals in 
Highland, Munster and Crown 
Point, the more affluent 
suburban areas, can only add to 
the deterioration of health care in 
the cities. 

According to the hospital 
report of the Northwest Indiana 
Comprehensive Health Planning 
Agency, the addition of these 
three hospitals will create an 
excess of hospital beds in Lake 
County. With too many hospital 
beds each hospital will compete 
for the few doctors and other 
health personnel available. 


In other words the doctors and 
nurses will go to the hospitals 
that have better facilities and will 
be able to pay them more. The 
older hospitals in the urban areas 
will suffer. 

Moresoever, this hospital 
orientation means the un- 
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County Health 


necessary overlapping and ex- 
pensive duplication of equipment 
and facilities, the burden of 
which will ultimately be borne by 
the patients and the maSpeeere: of 


‘ the County. 


It will be necessary for all the 
hospitals to keep their beds filled 


” for the financial well-being of the 


hospital, and not necessarily for 
the health of the patients. Em- 
phasis will be placed on 
hospitalizing patients rather than 
developing health programs such 
as well-baby clinics, pre-natal 
clinics, disease screening serv- 
ices, and immunization 
programs, all of which are 
designed to prevent illness and 
keep the patients out of expensive 
hospitals. 

We do not have to wait ten 
years to see these trends unfold. 
Take East Chicago, for example. 
In East Chicago no well-baby 
clinics, few pre-natal clinics, and 
few, if any, drug, mental health, 
and alcoholic treatment services. 


When a local hospital ad- 
ministrator was asked to explain 
the lack of facilities, the ad- 
ministrator’s response was that 
most of the doctors in the area 


felt that these services were not 
needed because doctors were 
quite capable of providing these 
services in their offices, 

If we look at the 1971 statistics 
for communicable diseases and 
compare the number of cases of 
German measles, chickenpox, 
and scarlet fever reported in the 
counties of Lake and Marion 
(Indianapolis), we get a different 
picture from the one painted by 
the county doctors. 

In 1971, Lake County reported 
117 cases of German measles, 452 
cases of chickenpox, and 35 cases 
of scarlet fever. During the same 
year, with a population one and 
one-half times greater than Lake 
County, Marion County reported _. 


.23 cases of German measles, 86. 


cases of chickenpox, and 25 cases — 
of scarlet fever. 
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In other words there were more 
than five times as many cases of 
chickenpox and German measles 
in Lake County than in Marion 
County. 

One hospital spokesman 
estimates that in the poorer 
sections of East Chicago a child is 
likely never to see a doctor 
between the time the child is born 
and the time he or she goes to 
school. If this is true not only in 
East Chicago, but in Gary and 
Hammond also the situation is 
quite serious, since of the 160,000 
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critical need to reverse health 
oriorities in Lake County. Instead 
of more hospital beds to take care 
of sick people, we need im- 
nunization and disease 
screening programs for children 
ind adults alike. 

Perhaps the basic reason 
underlying the failure to im- 
plement these programs is the 
self-interest of the medical 
profession to keep health care 
and service inside their offices 
or, for the acutely ill, inside the 
hospitals. 


people under thirteen, almost 60% 
live in these three cities. 

The situation, however, is not 
much better in the suburbs. For 
example, a woman from’ Miller 
recently could not find a 
pediatrician who would take care 
of her sick child even though she 
was willing to pay any price for 
the care of her child. The doctors 
could not treat the child because 
they had more patients than they 
could handle already, The 
mother finally had to take her 
child to the emergency room of a 
hospital... » 

These facts and examples only 
serve to further underscore the 


In this way the doctors and the 
hospitals continue to control the 
kind of health care available, the 
fees of that health care, and the 
way that health care is delivered. 

Vicki Cooper and Rod 
Musselman are working with 
the Calumet Environmental 
and Occupational Health 
Committee, which will open 
an office in Hammond this 
week. They will ‘be con- 
tributing articles to the 
Catalyst on occupational and 


» “environmental health in Luke 


County from time to time and 
can be contacted at 937-1800. 


Alcoholism On Increase, 
but Problem Still Ignored 


Alcoholism is near epidemic 
proportion in the Calumet region 
yet, there has been little con- 
Structive concern for the 
prevention, treatment and 
control of this disease. 
Alcoholism strikes more than 
23,800 persons in an area with a 
population of about 850,000 and 
directly affects the lives of over 
119,000, These astounding figures 
prove that this is a serious 
community health problem. 

However, constructive concern 
for the alcoholic has mainly been 
centered in the activity of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Only one 
alcoholic clinic exists in North- 
West Indiana, 

This is astonishing! In this 
highly industrialized area, 
’ alcoholism has a severe effect on 
the alcoholic, upon his ability to 
maintain a job, to work ef- 
ficiently, and to provide for 
himself and his family. The 
alcoholie’s inefficiency on the job 
and high absenteeism (about 22 
working days per year) results in 
demotions and terminations of 
employment. 

At least 3% of the working 
population are probably problem 
drinkers while these people are 
usually first class personnel 
problems. They are usually 
valuable, experienced workers 
whose termination would cost the 
company much in time, effort, 
and money. It would seem that 
the company should have some 
self interest in this problem. 
However, to date the alcoholic 
has been virtually ignored anid 
poorly treated especially in in- 
dustry. 

In a survey done by the North- 
west Indiana Comprehensive 
Health Planning Council, the 
following points for a successful 


industrial program were 
suggested: 1. An agreement 
between company and union that 
it is to the advantage of both 
management and employees to 
detect and treat problem 
drinkers. 2. An objective, non- 
judgmental, understanding of 
problem drinking as an illness of 
personal difficulty, and not a 
crime. 3. A joint management- 
labor committee (similar to 
health and safety commitee) to 
set treatment policy and ad- 
judicate individual cases. 4. A 
systematic casefinding program. 
5. A continuing educational 
program. 6. A system of firm 
administrative pressure on af- 
fected employees to correct their 
difficulty, with a mutually ac- 
cepted method of probation 
during treatment. 7. A system of 
treatment including referrai to 
community agencies, AA, an 
alcoholic clinic, private 
psychiatrists, casework agen- 
cies, the coordination being the 
particular responsibility of the 
plant medical or personnel 
department. 

Twentieth Century America is 
a drinking society. It is estimated 
that about 70% of the adult 
population uses alcohol to some 
extent. That means over 200,000 
in Northwest Indiana. 

It. is generally estimated 
however, in the: field of 
alcoholism that only 20% of the 
alcoholic population in a given 
area comes to the attention of 
those agencies where formal 
identification of the condition of 
alcoholism is made. 

Itseems social agencies in this 
area see only 186 alcoholics and 
100 of these are seen by the 
Northwest Indiana Alcoholism 
Clinic. To compare to the 


national average of treatment of 
at least 20% of the alcoholic 
population that means 4000 
should be seen. Northwest In- 
diana fails far short of the 
national average. 

A sample of about 44 
clergymen responded to the 
survey by NWICHPC on the 
treatment of alcoholics. It would 
appear that about 1000 alcoholics 
are receiving counseling by 
clergymen. 

In view of the above in- 
formation, great gaps exist in the 
treatment of the alcoholic and 
also in the knowledge and in- 
formation concerning this 
problem 

Something must be done about 
this raging untreated problem. 
The subcommittee on Alcohol 
Problems of the Regional Task 
Force on Mental Health and 
retardation of the Northwest Ind. 
Comprehensive Health Planning 
Council, seeks community 
support for the development of 
the following: 1. A 
detoxification-rehabilitation — in- 
patient out-patient facility 
connected with Comprehensive 
Mental Health Center. services. 
‘That is a program either free 
Standing or. in a. general 
hospital). 2. The Task Force hold 
a conference of -all those. in- 
terested agencies and individuals 
to bring about: a coordinated 
effort toward the development of 
program and. facility. 3, The 
N.W. Ind. Alcoholism Clinic 
provide in-staff training for those 
social. and medical . agencies, 
employers, unions, and others 
who deal with alcoholics, but not 
as a primary function. 4. The 
development of.a halfway house 
in conjunction with a medical 
detoxification system. 
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The Save the Dunes! Story 


Ww Herbert Read 


Wartors j in the Indiana Dunes is back in the news 
with the introduction of bills in Congress by Rep. J. 
Edward Roush and Sen Vance Hartke to add 4,600 
acres to the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore and to 
protect about 2400 acres of the Little Calumet River 
and Salt Creek bottomlands. j ; 

The initial reaction of most people is to view the 
conflict in. terms of “picnics or paychecks.’’ We 
conservationists are usually charged with being more 
interested in saving trees and trout rather than 
people. The fact is, thal ALL life forms—people, 
trees, trout or whatever—are part of an in- 
terdependent system. 

Our world could be viewed as a fishnet—with one 
part linked to every other part. While we could still 
exist with some of those links broken, there is an 
obvious limitation, The ironic part of the whole 
picture is that the system could continue to exist and 
function very well without the human species being a 
part of that picture. But Man himself, cannot exist 
without the entire spectrum of the “fishnet,” or ‘‘eco- 
system” if we want to use a newly popular word. 

Let me tell you a few things you possibly haven't 
thought about. Unless Man takes steps to keep enough 
of the natural world intact, there won't be any jobs. In 
fact, there won't be any Man. As an example, let's 
take this average guy. While he’s sweating for his 
paycheck, he needs oxygen. He takes it in, uses.it up 
and exhales Carbon Dioxide. 

In his very next breath, he needs a new supply of 
oxygen. I don't think I have to remind you that the 
local steel mill or supermarket is not the source of 
replacement oxygen. The only source is from plants 
such as trees, grass and flowers. 

This Nation, as with most industrialized societies, 
is on an oxygen deficit kick. In other words we are 
burning up more oxygen than is replaced by the 
remaining plant life within our own boundaries. We 
are drawing upon oxygen produced from plankton in 
— oceans and from forests in undeveloped land 


wr Eventually these sources too, will be polluted or 
paved. For our own continued existence we must 
preserve some of the “oxygen factories" we still have 
in our midst. 

Hopefully, you will now view the battle to save the 
Indiana Dunes as something more than an effort to 
gain a park for outdoor recreation, 

The Indiana Dunes controversy is a typical case 
history of conservation battles everywhere. It has. 
highlighted. the growing conflict of nature, open 
"Space, je, and industrial development. 

The cast of antagonists included land spectulators, 
~ politicians engaged in secret deals, and the Army 


tip of 
Michigan serving primarily Midwest ‘Steel and. 
Bethlehem Steel Companies, the Army Engineers 
became the instrument by which the Indiana Dunes 
were gutted, coaving the establishment of the In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore until it was almost 
too late. 

As the last of the great glaciers melted thousands of 
_ years ago, water filled the deep gouge in the earth 
~ which we now call Lake Michigan. The southern end 
of the water is held by a vast earthen dam pushed in 
front of the glacier, which we now call the Valparaiso 
Moraine. 

Today U. S. 30 is near the crest of the Moraine. The 
water level varied, pausing at several levels long 
enough to build dune ridges at various points on the 
north slope of the Valparaiso Moraine. 

Dunes are a result of the action of wind and water 
interacting with the stabilizing effect of plants. The 

ant roots help the sand to pile up to heights of 200 

eet. The first native species to take root are grasses, 
cottonwoods, sand cherries and evergreens. 

Over a period of centuries, a layer of soil covers the 
sand and other species take root. Eventually a 
mature forest of trees grows on the dune ridges. Old 
Rte 6—'‘Ridge Road"'—is at the foot of one of those 
ancient dune ridges. For a period of twelve thousand 
years, the shifting, swirling, and constantly opposing 
forces of wind, water, sand and the plant world 
created a unique and varied lanscape. The Indiana 
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representative might have ledtoa 
new day in Lake County politics. « 
' Having a judge with machine 
ties in the past has made it 
almost impossible to try or 
convict any area politician for 
abuse of office. In the past the 
only time an area politician was 
convicted was for violation of 
Federal Law rather than a state 
law which brings us to a second 
point. 

There were several politicians 
from East Chicago and Ham- 
mond who worked frantically for 
incumbent Ray J. Madden in the 
race for congressman from the 
first district against State 
Senator Adam Benjamin: 

It- has been known for some 
lime that several of these men 
nay beupdor Federal indictment 
in the near future. It is uncertain 
what Congressmen Madden 


would do on their behalf but it will 
not hurt for them to have an ally 
who has the power of the chair- 
man of the House Rules Com- 
miltee, 

If there is any lesson to be 
learned from the primary it may 
be that if voters want an end to 
machine dominated politics they 
will have to take the initiative 
themselves in encouraging and 
supporting progressive can- 
‘didates to run. 

The idea of a “‘citizen's slate” 
which. might be supported by 
independent’ community 
organizations which would pool 
the strength of the independents 
rather than dilute it should be 
given some consideration. 

Without concerted action by 
citizens there is little likelihood 
that the corruption which 
develops when one group stays in 


power too long, can be over come. 


Dunes has been called the place where the “Four 
climates of North America Meet.” It is the only place 
in the world where plant species from the North, 
South, East and West grow side by side in a natural 
system. 

The dunes support an equally wide variety of native 
fauna. It is a complete and interdependent part of the 
world—sort of a ‘‘sub" ecosystem. While we like to 
refer to a ‘balanced’ natural system, it is in reality a 
dynamic balancing. Changing—but in harmony with 
itself. 

Then came man and his machines. A bulldozer or a 
drag line can strip and destroy in a relative instant a 
harmonious system that took twelve thousand years 
to evolve. 

Another TV commercial comes to mind: “I can’t 
believe I ate the WHOLE thing!"’ Fortunately for us 
today, a few people back in the early 1900's began the 
effort to save at least some of the Indiana Dunes. 

In 1916 Stephen Mather, first Director of the 
National Park Service, recommended early federal 
acquisition of the 25 miles of dunes shoreline between 


the steel city of Gary, Indiana, and the older port city~ 


of Michigan City, Indiana. Also in 1916, Indiana's 
United States Senator Tom Taggart introduced the 
first Save the Dunes”’ bill in Congress, but World 
War I killed the proposal. 

Creeping development in the early 1920's aed the 
conservationists to consider a smaller state park, 
which originally was to have 8,000 acres and 8 miles. 
_ of shoreline, But by this time industrial and political 
_ partnerships were developing which were to be the 
basis for the opposition to not only the early park 
proposals, but Save the Dunes efforts of today. 

These industrial interests forced a reduction in the 
size of the State Park to 2200 acres with 3 miles of 
shoreline, and then prepared to reap profits from the 
time honored ‘ ‘pork barrel’’. 

It began in the 1920's with a ditch to drain the wet 
lands of the Little Calumet River, supposedly to 
improve farming. Today, politicians and in- 
dustrialists who want to slice off a piece of “pork” - 
our tax money - talk about highways and airports. 
But in the 1920's the rallying cry was for a harbor, 
Glossed over was the fact that the primary 
beneficiarv was to be Midwest Steel ovgaad (and 
subsequently Bethlehem Steel Com: 

The depression of the 1930's slo’ both residential 
and industrial growth long enough for America to re- 
awaken to its heritage of natural beauty. In 1952 the 
Save The Dunes Council was formed with the goal of 
obtaining park status for the area between Burns 
Ditch and the State Park to the east. 

For the most part, the dunes in that section were 
still an unspoiled wilderness and were to be the hear{ 
of a new National Park. 

But in 1955-56, Bethlehem Steel acquired the best of 
the dunes, after a series of secret political and 
financial deals. 

The Burns Ditch harbor proposal was relocated 
from the ditch itself to a site locked-in between 
Midwest and Bethlehem Steel Companies. The site 
was pinpointed in a secret contract between Midwest 
Steel and the State of Indiana with ex-Governor 
Harold Handley playing the midwife. This was before 
the site for the Port of Indiana was supposedly 
selected and without any public hearings. 

The contract also gave Midwest Steel Company 
perpetual free use of the harbor with the right to 
construct its own private docks. When wiley old Matt 
Welsh came along as the next Governor, he continued 
the game of fraud and duplicity and extended the 
“Sweetheart Contract” to Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Meanwhile the Indiana Port Commission, which 
was secretly committed to an exact site, went 
through the phoney motions of a public hearing and 
pretended to ‘‘study”’ alternate port sites. 

The clash between conservationists and the in- 
dustrial port interests was inevitable since it was 
obviously not possible to have a National Park with 
dunes on the same site as a steel mill and harbor. The 
Conservationists couldn’t relocate the dunes and the 
port interests, now in hock to the steel companies by 
terms of the secret agreements, could not relocate 
the p harbor site. 

In the final step of the game, however, approval for 
the harbor was necessary from the Corps of 
Engineers and this is where the Conservationists 
were able to throw a little sand into the usually well 
oiled gears. 


The Army Engineers recommended federal funds 
for the harbor based on their economic feasibility 
studies. The value of the Indiana Dunes was 
dismissed with a few paragraphs and the dunes park 
proposals seemed dim. But as the Army Engineers’ 
usually unquestioned economic evaluation of the 
harbor in the form of a Benefit/ Cost ratio, moved 
through federal channels toward ultimate presen- 
tation to Congress, the economic flaws were exposed. 

The Benefit/ Cost ratio was based on incorrect 
data, unrealistic projections and erroneous 
assumptions. For the first time, the Army Engineers 
beat a strategic, if temporary, retreat and the port 
plan went into limbo. 

Meanwhile, the bill to establish the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore continued to gain additional 
support, both from Congressmen and the Kennedy 
Administration. 

To forestall a possible passage of the bill. 
Bethlehem Steel, in late 1962, unleashed its army of 
growling bulldozers and the center core of the dunes 
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was stripped and leveled to make way for-a-steel mill. 
This occurred while Congress was debating the ~ 


Lakeshore bill and despite 
servationists, congressional leaders, and ong 
Secretary Steward Udall. 
It looked like there would be no-dunes- ieftt0: Save. 
In 1963, the Kennedy Administration proposed a. 


pleas ~from.. con-- 


“compromise”. The stalled port would be given = 


federal approval conditioned upon certain-eeonomic 
He 2 uirements and pollution controls. The National = 
Lakeshore would not include the area around the— 
proposed Port and consist of about 9500 acres. The ~ 
flaw in the park plan was, and is, that with thé loss 
of some 4000 acres of what had been the undistrubed 
“heart” of the dunes, it was necessary to include 
areas which were partially built up with houses. 

Since these houses would be acquired by 
negotiation and with 25 year leases, the areas to the 
east of the industrial complex are really future park 
areas. To make matters worse, as soon as federal 
approval for the Port was obtained, the port and 
industry faction began to fight the “compromise” bill 
and succeeded in whittling down the bill that 
ultimately passed in 1966 from 9500 acres to 5800 
acres. 

Particularly damaging to the park concept was the 
reduction in size of the West Beach Unit:and sur- 
rounding areas, which are the only portions of the 
park sufficiently devoid of structures to permit early 
use by the public, 

The Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, as im- 
perfect as it may now be, is still worth the 50 years of 
citizen effort, First, it proved that unpaid volunteers, 
working within the American political system can 
achieve some measure of success despite the grind- 
ing power of Conglomerate Empires. 

In the years to come, the Indiana Dunes National 

Lakeshore will provide a measure of relief for the 
wage slave who must toil in the hot, stinking, 
sprawling, polluted, urban asphalt jungle. That even 
a portion of the Dunes wilderness should survive 
while a steel and concrete wall was enveloping over 
half of Indiana's shoreline is in itself a miracle. 
_ But the job is not done. The predicted pollution 
from the port and surrounding industry is growing - 
despite the controls established for payment of 
federal funds. The areas chopped out of the 1963 
“compromise” bill must be restored. New areas, 
particulary in Lake County should be given protec- 
tion within the Lakeshore. 

Finally, the unspoiled portions of the Little Calumet 
River and Salt Creek should be protected and per- 
mitted to serve as a unifying link between the major 
portions of the Lakeshore. 

No single feature is representative of the Indiana 
Dunes. It is the combination of features which is 
unique in the world. This is why a Dunes must 
have sufficient area to represent the whole system. 
This is the objective of the Hartke and Roush bills 
now pending in Congress. But the time grows short. It 
will not be possible to have another 50 year citizen 
effort to have anything left to save. 

Herbert Read is a professional architect and 


' a director-at-large of the Indiana state Izaak 


Walton League. He is also on the board of 
directors of the Save the Dunes Council; a past 
officer and still active with the Lake Michigan 
Region Planning Council. He lives near the 
Indiana Dunes State Park in Chesterton. 
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Tuesday May 2 was a day of 
mixed emotions for Lake County 
liberals and conservatives alike. 


The conservatives lost their 
hero, J. Edgar Hoover at the 
same time that their former 
enemy Richard Hatcher became 
their strongest ally. 


For the people of Lake County 
Hoover’s death was little more 
than an emotional impact but the 
action of Mayor Hatcher of Gary 
was a serious blow to the people 
who had hoped to end an era of 
political corruption in Lake 
County. 


When Dr. Alexander Williams 
ran against Mayor Hatcher only 
a year ago, the Dr. was con- 
stantly insulted by black people 
for being a tool and a willing 
supporter of the Lake County 
Democratic Machine. 


Doc. Williams was openly 
called an Uncle Tom and Hat- 
cher’s campaign slogan was 
‘‘Unbought, Unbossed, Un- 
slapped.” 

For all that I know, Mayor 
Hatcher may still be unslapped. 
His straight ahead campaign has 


Uncle. Who...? 


By George Sullivan 


turned a corner or two since last 
year and Hatcher is now the 
strongest supporter of the 
machine he so despised only a 
year ago. 


There are a number of voters 
that have supported the mayor in 
the past that will no longer be in 
ais “hip pocket” when election 
time comes around in the future. 


Gary is producing other black 
leaders who are willing to oppose 
the mayor and some of them are 
going to be strong men in their 
own right. The white people who 
seek change must learn to work 
together with black leaders who 
also seek change. 


At the present time, the one ray 
of light is the fact that the anti- 
machine vote is still larger than 
the pro-machine vote and if a way 
can be found to unite this vote 
behind one slate of candidates as 
the machine does, the people can 
win. 


That's a big “‘if’’ however and it 
will require a lot of work to put it 
all together. The time to begin 
building is now. 
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Being For W.E.B.Du Bois 
Is a richness, i 
A fitting edge to edge 
Of ideas, 

Memories, constructions 
Of the heart: 

Being is a gathering 
Through experience 
Becoming man’s 

Pride in substance. 


Out of suffering 
Magnificence! 

Out of a soul unsure— 
Beauty! 

A mind salient of reason, 
Resting on anger 

And.a miracle of sympathy, 
Forged a work, 


Put in flakes of plaster, 
Put in roaches, 


Put in rats. A man 
Who out of unspeakable loss, 
yh ed Without a tremor, 
He ny Shaped courage unfaltering, 
aking to a scream, Made mortal body 
Add stones A temple : 
Uncrossed: For pride, ; 
A matter of death For Love: 
In nettles z ‘editore-t.-Chief George Bogdanich 
And fallen peppergrass. The words . domes Procter 
That with excuse Education Editer Francine Moacore 
ae he fo! gg You might never have spoken City Editors Suse Kellock 
cing ‘a “a cod Remain tribute Sandee Lapher 
by Ws a owing can To a pain-sutured soul Dick Hagetberg 
ri urniture Po - That still, after years, Photo Editor a 
. row ot my father Keeps finding us Art Editer fakes Biancardt 
magined. Human, blood-to-blood Basket 


! 


Beauty that still, after years, 


Try my standing at corners, You never let die. 


Try my waiting outside doors, 
Try my attitude 
Toward any chain. 


if 
r 


| 
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Ask me, with caution, 
How I use my anger. 


Charles B. Tinkham 


Then leave me, then leave me, 
Then leave me, then leave me. 


Charles B. Tinkham. 


During the administration of Philip Murray (1942- 
1952), the USWA rank and file demanded four closely- 
related reforms. They were: 

1. The right to take part in contract negotiations; 

2. The right to strike at a local level; 

3. The right to elect staff men; 

4. The right to more control over ‘dues money.* 

The rank and file in the old Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers had 
demanded the same four reforms in 1934-1935. When 
they pushed for a nationwide strike for union 

» recognition, the rank and file leaders insisted that 
any settlement between the steel companies and the 
officers of the Amalgamated be brought back to the 
membership for approval. 

At the 1934 convention of the Amalgamated the 
rank and filers passed a resolution making it con- 
stitutional for six lodges (as locals were termed in the 
Amalgamated) to call a convention to consider strike 
action, and placing the conduct of strikes in the hands 
of the presidents of local lodges as well as the in- 
ternational officers. 

This resolution was intended to take away the 
power of the international officers from declaring 
their local strikes ‘‘wildcats.”’ 

Likewise in 1934 the rank and filers urged 
redrafting the Amalgamated’s constitution on ‘‘the 
principles of industrial unionism and full trade union 
democracy, abolishing all forms of appointive power 
and for the election of all officers and committees.” 

Ten years later the rank and file in the new USWA 


found themselves demanding from this union exactly _ 


the same things that the rank and file in the old 
Amalgamated had demanded from that union. 

(*All quotations are from the official proceedings of 
the various USWA conventions.) 

The demand for a right to take part in contract 
negotiations was essentially the same as the demand 
today for rank and file ratification, but it took a 
somewhat different form. At the close of World War 
‘Il bargaining was still done on a company-by- 

’ company rather than on an industry-wide basis. 

In the case of a company like Inland, there was only 
one big mill and one big USWA local so company-by- 
company bargaining meant that the Inland local, 
Local 1010, negotiated its own contract. To a lesser 
extent this was true for Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
which had plants only in East Chicago and 
Youngstown, Ohio. ~ 

Thus the demand for ies participation i in contract 
negotiations was a demand Ray _the negotiating 


process ; 
C. E. ne rom al 31 
brought a-resolution | pide yy cham es 


vention: The resolution ended? 
“Resolved, that our Constitution be imeaded ‘to 


tt provide that _no local Union officer, International _. 


officer or International tive Shall have the. 
“right ¢ or authority to ‘negotiate the terms of the con- 
tract or any supplement thereof with an employer 
without first obtaining the aoe - the Local 
Union.” 


“Gentlemen and Brothers, “8 delegate Jennings: 
explained his resolution, “I want to say that this right 


has been abridged in District 31.” (It is still being 
abridged. In 1965 John Sargent and the entire 
negotiating committee of Local 1010 refused to sign 
the nationally-negotiated contract. In 1968 Frank 
Guzzo and the negotiating committee of Local 1033, 
Republic Steel in South Chicago, refused to sign the 
contract. The contracts were put into effect anyway.) 


Murray answered Jennings very much as Judge 
Gary answered the protests of steelworkers in his 
mills by saying that Jennings was “‘at liberty at any 
time to present his point of view. . . to me in person or 
to the members of the International Executive 
Board.” Donald Hirsch, another delegate from 
District 31, then rose to ask whether the constitution 
did or did not permit officers of the national union “‘to 
sign agreements or contracts without the consent of 
the local union.” The following exchange took place: 

“President Murray. No, we don’t do it. If there has 
been any infraction of the rules this brother has a 
grievance, and I so told him. 

Delegate Hirsch: It isn’t possible, then? 

President Murray: No. It isn’t a practice. 

Delegate Hirsch: It has been done.” 

Hirsch was a delegate from Local 1206. So was Gus 
Harvey, who raised the issue at the next convention. 
Harvey pointed to the situation of locals of American 
Steel Foundry which had recently been on strike and 

~“had to take whomever the International Union 
might designate for them to go down and represent 
them in: contract negotiations.” He asked that the 
- president of every local union, no matter what its 
size, represent his or her local in negotiations. 

Delegate Sadler from Local 1201 rose to remind 
_ Murray of his statement at the 1944 convention ‘that 

~Jocal unions were not excluded from negotiations: 
“Sadler was bitter. “Yesterday-a speaker pointed out 


~ " that it was no job to get on the floor atid support a 
‘ “motion that he opposes. . -We'probably don’t flatter 


~~ ourselves that we can vote this resolution down. How 
can we get the delegates to vote it down when we have 
five or six hundred staff men sitti out:there?.. . I 
am going to leave this one last | 


“matter. what anybody. says, that any other plant 


‘representatives can negotiate a-contract that you are 


going to live and work under for your plant when he 


~ doesn’t know what is going on in that plant.” 


i: “with you 
~~ (Sadler concluded). It will never be right, in mind, no ~ 


_ USWA History Part II 


Another delegate, Kelly from Local 1924, referred 
to the fact that the rank and file in the UAW had the 
right to ratify a contract before going back to work. 

The right of ratification came up again at the 1950 
convention. This time Tim Smith from Local 2603 
phrased the demand in the form it has assumed ever 
since, After a tentative agreement is reached, Smith 
argued, the negotiating committee should set aside a 
two week period to report that agreement to the 
locals and give the rank and file a chance to vote it up 
or down. Murray's reply was instructive. 

“The policy of the Steelworkers’ Union is pretty 
much the policy of many international unions. It 
certainly is the policy of the United Mine Workers’ 
International Union, because I happen to be one of 
those who .assisted in the preparation of that 
organization’s policy for a period of approximately 28 
or 30 years, and the mine workers never raised ob- 
jections to the policy because they found in the end 
they were able to get more out of it.”” 
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Rank& File Revolt Under Phil Murray 


but I would like to register what you might call a 
minority report, and it won't take long. I would like to 
protest for the last time here. .. 

I would like to see it in the future so that the 
delegates that are working in the steel mills and 
representing locals have the most say in this con- 
vention, that some time in the future— I don’t know 
when—but as soon as possible, staff men, instead of 
sitting out there on the floor yelling ‘question, 
question’ when you are trying to talk— and I know 
you are booing right now, but I am going to take one 
more minute of your time. 

I am tired of seeing some poor delegate come up 
here, probably finding it hard to face the microphone 
and an audience, trying to put one or two points over 
that the workers in this plant want put over, and 
seeing men sitting out there, part time organizers and 
staff men, yelling ‘question’ and booing, and things 
like that. 

One more thing — I detest this policy of the staff 


An Earlier Struggle: Republic Steel, 1937 


And that was that. 

The right to strike followed naturally from the right 
to ratify. If, as delegate Smith suggested in 1950, an 
agreement was presented to the rank and file and 
rejected, that act was meaningless unless the rank 
and file had the right not to go back to work or to stop 
work. 

But the USWA leadership had no intention of 
allowing the rank and file to decide when to strike. 
This was an ironic position in the years just after 
World War II, for the same leadership which denied 
the right to strike to its own rank and file also loudly 
protested the curtailment of the right to strike by the 
Taft Hartley Act of 1947. 

If a local sent to the convention a resolution calling 
for an end to the no strike clause in the contract, the 
resolution was referred to the Wage Policy Com- 
mittee without discussion on the convention floor. If a 
local sent to the convention a resolution calling for 
abolition of the clause in the union constitution which 
read (and reads) “‘No strike shall be called without 
the approval of the International President,”’ it could 
encounter the difficulties which delegate Lackovic 
experienced in 1952. Lackovic took the floor to say: 

**”, .we have had instances in Youngstown where 
the entire plant of 18,000 struck and it was not 
authorized. As a result, the President of one of the 
Locals, Chairman of the Grievance Committee of 
another Local, a Grievance man, a Shop Steward 

_have been suspended, and the Chairman of the 
Grievance Committee is still out. He was fired with 
thirty-five years of service because of this no-strike 

icy.”” 
yo ES treasurer McDonald, who was in the 
chair, interrupted Lackovie because (according to 
McDonald) Lackovic was talking about the no-strike 
clause in the contract whereas the subject under 
discussion was the no-strike clause in the union 
constitution. Lackovic was understandably confused. 


- It seemed to him that there was a connection between 


the clause in the contract and the clause in the con- 


stitution. 


The changes most strongly desired by delegates as 
measured by the number of resolutions sent to the 
conventions were election of staff representatives 
and a change in the dues system. 

At the 1946 convention there were forty six 
resolutions which favored electing staff represen- 
tatives in Local Union elections or by District con- 
ventions. Hirsch, again, took the floor on this issue: 

“T have no illusions that I could change this section, 


men as they have been going around to the Locals in 
our District trying to get votes for themselves (as 
convention delegates).’’ 

A similar issue brought to the floor in 1948 by David 
Dodson from U. S. Steel's Ohio Works in Youngstown 
was the demand for elected shop stewards with power 
to leave their work and process grievances. 

“As is known by every delegate here who 
represents a United States steel plant (Dodson 
stated), our contract does not allow for shop 
stewards, It allows only for grievance men, and in my 
estimation has proven over a period of years to be 
hopelessly inadequate for taking care of grievances 
that arise in our plants. 

It is my opinion that our contracts in the future 
should carry provisions for shop stewards— one shop 
steward to at least every 100 members, and that the 
shop stewards and zone grievance men, instead of 
being confined in the future to a certain small area, 
be allowed to handle the grievances if it is necessary, 
regardless of where they may be located.” 

Dodson was trying to create in U. S. Steel the 
Situation which existed to a greater extent in Little 
Steel, where the absence of a no-strike clause from 
1937 to the early 1940s resulted not only in frequent 
wildcats but in a strong network of shop stewards. 
The rank and file wanted elected shop stewards to 
handle their grievances in the first steps of the 
grievance procedure, and elected staff men to handle 
them in the fourth and fifth steps. 

In these years as in the time of the Dues Protest 
Committee the dues issue offered an umbrella under 
which all other grievances took shelter. Eleven pages 
of resolutions on dues to the 1944 USWA convention 
made it clear that the membership was concerned 
with democracy as well as money. 

Local 1124 in Masillon, Ohio stated simply: “It is 
the opinion of the membership of Local Union No. 
1124 that it would be more democratic if the In- 
ternational office should make a more liberal per 
capita return to the locals.’’ 

Local 1330 in Youngstown stated that more money 
in the local treasuries would make possible a more 
vigorous education and political program at a local 
level, a point made by several other locals. 

Almost all the resolutions expressed the sentiment 
that high dues for the international were justified in 
the period of organizing, but with the organizing of 
the industry for the most part complete the dav-to- 
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TRY US! YOU'LL LIKE US! 


067-4993 FREE PICKUP & DELIVERY OF PRESCRIPTIONS 
6:30 TO 10:30 P.M. DAILY—7 DAYS 


I Have Spoken 
Voices of Indians 


Round The Region 


By Michele Lubek 


DRAMA 
Theatre Co. of Purdue: ‘Dark 
of the Moon’, Purdue Calumet 
Student-Faculty Center, Ham- 
mond. 8:30 pm. May 11, 12, 13, 18, 
19 and 20. Admission $1.50. 


Poetry “Reading: by Prof. 
Charles Tinkham. Northern 
Indiana Art Center, 5448 Hoh 
man, Hammond. 8:30 pm. May 
12 


am. May 14, 21 and 28. For in- 
formation: 844-6917. 

Bike Hike; Short route sponsored 
by Hammond YWCA. 1:30 to 3 
pm. May 28, Call 931-2922, 


Preschoolers Art: Art classes for 
3 to 5 year olds. Hammond 
YWCA. 10 am to 11 am. May 8 
through June 3. Call: 931-2922 

Arts and Crafts for children: for 
Kindergarten through 6th 
graders. Gary YMCA, 225 W. Sth 
Ave. 9 am to noon. Saturdays, 


decopage and collage. Wutldren’s 
art also. For information: 931- 
0018. 

LECTURES & MEETINGS 
U.S, Judge, James B. Parsons: 
will speak at the 9th Annual Fight 
for Freedom NAACP Dinner. 
Downtown Holiday Inn, Gary. 
6:30 om. May 17. 

ESP: “Discover your hidden 
ability’ an introduction to ESP 
by. Betty Ballinger. Series of 


classes will begin, May 9. 7:30 to 


Music Theatre*Inc.: “Man of Magic Carpet: stories and games 
LaMancha”, Merrillville High for children through 5th grade. meeting open to the public. 
Hammond Public Library. 1:30 Project-to help Indians from 


School Auditorium. 7:30 pm. May 
19, 20, 21, 26, 27 and 28. Admission 
$3.00. 

MUSIC 
Calumet Folk Festival; invites 
performers and exhibitors. 


pm. Sat. 

Purdue Calumet Spring Week: 
Rides, booths and activities will 
be held in parking lot of Student- 
Faculty Center, Purdue Calumet, 


reservations find employment 
and housing. Sam Walkoff, 8545 
Deleware, Hammond, 2 pm. May 
21 

LU, Meets 


Women's Caucas: 


Festival will include outdoor Hammond. May 10 through 13. 
performing, auctions and a_ live Branch Coffee House: 4800 every Thursday. I.U. Northwest, 
0 Sale M ] barbeque. St. Joseph's Calumet Harrison, Gary. Admission $1.00. Rm. GM 11, Gary. 8:00 pm. Open 
/] Ow $2 IS College, East Chicago. Call now: Sat. 6:30 to 11 pm., Sun. 6 to 10. to public. i 
397-9197. Festival dates: June 16, P™. ; : EXHIBITS S 
YWCA 40th Anniversary First Annual Craft Design 


Variety Lounge 


17 and 18. 

FILMS 
Purdue Films; The Marx 
Brothers in “A Night at the 
Opera”. Science Building, Rm. 
158. Purdue Calumet, Hammond. 
Noon. May 10. 
Comedy Film Capers: sponsored 
by Gary Public Library Teen 
Council. Multi-Purpose Room, 
Kennedy Library, Gary. 2 pm. 
May 27. 
Ist Northwest Indiana Film 
Festival: will accept films from 
filmmakers residing or attending 
school in Northwest Indiana. The 
Festival is open to all ages from 
elementary school ages to adults. 
Includes all types of 8mm, 16mm 
and videotape. Deadline for entry 
is June 24. Judging of films will 
be June 30. Public Showing of 


Celebration: Open house from 11 
am to 3 pm. Demonstration of 
classes, exhibits, salad bar and 
one hour of free swimming. 
Hammond YWCA. Call: 931-2922. 
WORKSHOPS 

Play Readings: open to public for 
parts in Summer Theatre. 
Readings Scheduled: ‘‘You’re a 
Good Man Charlie Brown'’-May 
15; “See How They Run"’-May 16; 
“Harvey’’-May 17. 7:30 pm. 
Northern Indiana Art Center, 
5448 Hohman, Hammond. 

Gary Artists’ League: Offers 
classes in painting, mixed media, 
pottery, sculpture, crafts, 
printmaking and enameling, with 
emphasis on critique. Children 
classes also. For information: 
938-3356. 


Northern Indiana Art 


Exhibit; Wed. 3-5 pm., Sat., & 
Sun. 1-5 pm. Gary Artist's 
League, 400 S, Lake St., Gary. 
162 Area Artist Exhibit; spon- 
sored by Chesterton Senior 
Women's Club. Fri. 7-9 pm. Sat. & 
Sun. Noon-9 pm. Gilbert Gallery, 
119 S, 4th, Chesterton. 

Northern Indiana Art Center: 
Photographic exhibit by J. Carter 
Miller Jr. Through May 14. 
Student exhibit May 23 through 
June 11. Tues. and Sat. Noon to 3 
pm., Sun. 2-5 pm. 5448 Hohman, 
Hammond. 


SERVICES 
Alcoholism Clinic: 111 Sibley, 
Hammond. 9:30 to 11:30 am. For 
information call: 931-1111. 
Hammond Hot Line: Volunteer 
listening and counseling. Daily 6 


films will be July 1. For more Association: Offers classes in pm to midnight. Call 937-0450. 
information call, Robert Northern Indiana Art Gary Rap Line: Volunteer 
FISH ON FRIDAY Beluschak, 886-2484, Gary Public Axsociation: Offers classes in listening and counseling. Sun. 


4469 Broadway Call 864-7373 
PACKAGE LIQUORS TO GO COCKTAR LOUNGE; 


A DAY FOR GROWING THINGS—LIKE YOURSELF! 


An Informational Seminar led by 
larry Kokkelenberg, Psychotherapist 


Transactional Analysis is a simple, fun and efficient 
way to understand yourself, the games you play, how 


Library. 
RECREATION 


W and 1/ 4 mile N of US6 and Ind. 
149, Valparaiso, Serambles-May 
14 and 28. Moto-Cross-May 21. 

Bike Rides: beginning from 


Homestead Plaza, Highland. 10 


RS 
WORKSHOP. 


1# hamburger 


through Thurs. 6 pm to midnight. 
Fri. and Sat. 6 pm. to 2 am. Call: 
887-9684. oe 


or 


“RUBY'S GOULASH” 


1-80z pkg elbow macaroni 

» 1/4 tsp garlic salt 

a 1 med. onion (chopped) 

# 2-602 cans tomatoe sauce 

dash of BBQ spice and pepper 

Prepare macaroni according to package directions. 


3883 * Meanwhile, combine meat, onion, & spices; and fry 
nie Broadway * until onion loses it’s color and meat is done. Add 


; cooked macaroni & tomatoe sauce and simmer for 5 


s to 10 minutes to blend flavours. 
BOOKS » My wife, Ruby calls this dish; hillbilly goulash. I call 
it Chili-mac. Call it whatever you want to; but color it 
' i gooood. 
iE: gS gel lsice Wet be 4 ATED © ” 
Join us for interesting, “MARIANATED coo 


. Coho Salmon filets or steaks 
' conversation. Thurs, + 1 egg (1 qt. Budweiser beer)- 
7:30 pm 


HOUSE OF 
SLIPCOVERS 


to avoid arguments and be more in control of your life 
ond at peace with yourself and your world, 


—--e se erens = 


Saturday, May T3th ist of o series) 9 am. to 6 p.m. 


First Presbyterian Church, 6th & Monroe, Gary 
$25.00 INCLUDES LUNCH. Telephone 944-9569 for info. 


! 
| 
= flour 

milk 

lard 

Marianate coho in beer in large shallow bowl for 10 
minutes. Remove and pat dry. Dip in flour, then in 
egg and milk, beaten together. Sprinkle both sides of 
fish with bread crumbs and fry in hot lard turning . 
once, till both sides are browned nicely, Serve im- 
mediately with sliced tomato and french fries. 


“OLD STYLE MEAT & VEGETABLE SOUP” 

1 1/2” beef neck bones 

corn (cut from 1 cob) 

2 pes celery (diced) 

1 lge potato (diced) 

salt & pepper 

2 carrots (diced) 

1 Ib 

1lge can or 4 medium fresh tomatoes 

1 doz fresh green beans (sliced) 

Cook beef neck bones for 1 1/2 hours in water to 
cover; adding more water if needed. Remove bones 
and clean all meat from them and return meat to pot. 
Discard bones. Add vegetables and salt & pepper to 
taste. Simmer an additional hour. Good and hearty 
for days. For an additional treat; add one 12 oz bottle 
of Budweiser beer in place of part of the water. It 
makes for a treat you won't soor forget. BUT, use 
Bud. | have tried most of the other brands of beer: 
and have found that some of them have a flavor that 
destroys rather then enhances this dish. 


Custom Made 
Plastic or  “abric 


BREATHING AIR VENTS CUSTOM CUT AND FITTED IN YOUR HONE 
8-10 GAUGE CLEAR AND COLOR PLASTIC, SECTIONAL COVERS, DRAPERIES 4 CURTAINS 


CHECK OUR BARGAIN PRICES °°* SB HABLA ESPANOL FREE PRONE ESTIMATES 
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‘by Dick Hagelberg 


One fundamental difference 
exists between teacher unionism 
and unionism as it has been 
developed in the 20th century by 
steel workers, auto workers and 
so forth. 

Steel workers were the op- 
pressed people of the giant steel 
industry. They have been the 
ones who suffered with variations 
in production and with the whims 
of companies whose major 
concern was for their stock 
holders, not their employees. 

Teachers, rather than being on 
the bottom like the steel workers, 
are in the middle. 

While teachers have no doubt 
been taken advantage of by 
school administrators as the 
agents of the society at large, 
some have likewise restricted the 
rights of the people they serve, 
namely children and their 
parents. This has been done in 
any number of ways, particularly 
well documented in large urban 
areas, such as_ seriously 
damaging children's egos, un- 
dermining their self-respect, and 


‘forcing sets of alien attitudes and 


values on them. 

This is certainly not true of all 
teachers, but the fact remains 
that the children particularly 
poor children, are largely at the 
mercy of their teacher, whether 
good or bad. 

The child as well as the teacher 
is in an inherently oppressed 
situation. 

Thus while teachers must be 
expected and even encouraged to 
demand fair treatment, an 
adequate income, and par- 
ticipation in all facets of 
educational decision-making. 
they also possess a responsibility 
to those that are in an even more 
vulnerable position than they. 


ee 


This, then, is what places a 
teachers’ union in a much more 
complex bargaining situation 
than the steelworkers, who can 
be content to demand higher pay, 
better working conditions and 
more fringe benefits. 

When a teachers’ union 
bargains for only those benefits, 
it is failing in its responsibility. 


The Gary Teachers Union, 
Local #4, AFT, states as one of its 
purposes in Article II Section I of 
its constitution, **To protect and 
improve the services of the public 
Schools as a social agency for 
developing the capabilities of the 
young and for promoting adult 
education.” 

Thus, at Teast on paper, the 
Gary Teachers Union accepts a 
responsibility, above and beyond 
the demands for teachers’ rights, 
to the children and community. 
Therefore while the Gary 
Teachers Union is a union in the 
sense of protecting workers’ 
rights, it is clearly distinct from 
many other labor unions in that 
its responsibilities go beyond its 
own members. 


A brief examination of recent 
conflicts between the Gary 
Teachers Union and the Board of 
School Trustees will help to 
clarify the stance the union has 
taken. 

In January, 1970 the teachers 
struck for a new contract, con- 
taining salary improvements, 
guaranteed limitations on 
classroom size, and binding 
arbitration of grievances. Two of 
those demands were clearly for 
the benefit of the teachers; the 
third, regarding classroom size, 
would generally be interpretted 
as of benefit to both teachers and 
pupils. 

The settlement finally agreed 
upon, after a 19-day strike, 


contained. a substantial pay in- 
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crease and a slight classroom 
size reduction, but only in the 
fifteen lowest achieving schools. 
The next major crisis arose 
over the Banneker experiment 
and came to a head in October of 
1970. The three issues revolved 
around teachers’ rights: the 
transfer of teachers, removal of 
teachers by BRL on 15-days 
notice, and increased pupil- 
teacher ratio brought about by 
replacing teachers with trained 
aides. The union agreed to let the 
experiment continue to establish 
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its educational validity. 

A third conflict arose in May of 
1971 when the school board at- 
tempted to implement program 
cuts and at the same time 
achieve racial balance on each 
school’s teaching staff by 
modifying the seniority rights of 
teachers. The seniority question 
became the rallying point for the 
teachers and the school board 
rescinded its proposed changes to 
avert a strike. 

And finally we have the current 
dilemma which appears to be 


Report from 
the Picket Line 


At press time, the American 
Federation of Teachers, Local #4, 
has no comment concerning 
negotiations. They have been 
going on with Mayor Hatcher as 
mediator since ten o'clock 
Thursday morning. 

The first round of negotiations 
lasted seventeen hours, The 
second round began at noon on 
Friday. 

The Union's position at the 
negotiating table has been to 

maintain the status quo. That 
implies no increase in class sizes, 
no reduction of programs and no 
decreases in the numbers of 
teachers now employed. 

The School Board's position has 
been the opposite. Increase the 


class sizes, reduce the number of . 


programs such as the bi-lingual 
program that aides Spanish 
speaking children and eliminate 
two hundred teaching positions. 

The Union struck the school 
system only when it appeared 
that there was no hope of a set- 
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tlement. They realize that the 
school system has severe 
financial problems, therefore 
they are not asking for a pay 
raise. The union has been 
working for the students and 
parents of Gary since January 1, 
1972 without a contract. 

The teachers decided to strike 
after program cuts were an- 
nounced. The cuts were an- 
nounced by the Board after 
emergency funding to the schools 
was ignored in the state 
legislature. 

The feeling among the teachers 
in the Union seems to be that to 
run schools on a subsistance level 
would be detrimental to the 
students. 

One teacher on the picket line 
stated, “The parents in Gary 
deserve more than a paid baby- 
sitting service for their children. 
The school system is operating on 
a low budget now. If they cut 
back more, they might as well 
close up.” 


THE CATALYST 
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DONT ALWAYS TELL THE TRUTH 
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‘Address: 


© DOES Y 


So et tens eer en 
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Mailing Adaresa: 


3883 Broadway 


Phone: 884-4580 


Gary, Indiana 46409 
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A Closer Look at theTeachers Union 


focused around a new contract 
which would include the 
reduction of the teaching staff, 
increased class sizes and a 
shortened school year. 


While the’ protection of 
teachers’ rights is a most worthy 
cause, the question remains 
whether the teachers union has 
met its obligation “to protect and 
improve the services of the public 
schools as an agency for 
developing the capabilities of the 
young and for promoting adult 
education.’ Much of the recent 
past can be excused as the 
legitimate demands of a 
profession seeking professional 
status, but the issues of the future 
will most likely become even 
more cloudy. 

The major issue of the Gary 
Teachers Union over the past 
several years relating to 
educational improvement con- 
cerns class size, And yet adult- 
pupil ratio rather than teacher- 
pupil ratio has been shown to be a 
crucial variable in much recent 
educational research. This find- 
ing jeopardizes the teacher's 
position and creates a problem of 
tremendous magnitude. 

When teachers’ and pupils’ best 
interests are in conflict, who will 
come out on top? Whose benefit 
are the schools designed to 
maximize, the community or the 
teachers? 

Thus we see a basic con- 
tradiction in teacher» unionism. 
While it purports as one of its 
goals to work for the best in- 
terests of the children, this is not 
necessarily in the best interest of 
the teachers. Under the present 
circumstances, the children are 
likely to lose. 

While the destruction of 
teachers unions would hardly be 
the answer to this problem, the 
teachers union does need to 
become more flexible: Arteachers 
union cannot retain its power to 
absolutely protect the rights of its 
members, and’’still retain any 
legitimacy as an agent for good 
education or beneficial 
educational change. 

An adequate-amount of money 
coming into the system would 
minimize conflicts” but “this is 
highly unlikely in the near future. 
While it is easy to tell a teachers 
union what it should do, the 
inequities in vur society are 
obvious. 

New methods of school finance 
to adequately provide for quality 
education including salaries 
comparable to other professions 
are a must. And the teachers 
union need not remain aloof from 
this issue, but indeed should be 
rallying public support for the 
cause of education. 

While the poor quality of the 
education obtained in many of 
our schools can no more be en- 
tirely blamed on the teachers 
than it can be blamed entirely on 
the homes the children come 
from, attempts by teachers 
unions to forestall educational 
innovations which interfere in a 
minor way with teacher 
prerogatives will only tend to 
discredit the position of the 
teachers union as a force for 
positive educational change. 

That the Banneker experiment, 
which plates teachers in new 
roles with new. responsibilities, 
was allowéd°to continue is firm 
evidence that it is possible to 
resolve conflicts $0 as to give new 
educational approaches a true 
test of their worth. 

In conclusion very fewspeople 
would argue thatthe ational 
system in Gary as thro&ghout the 
United. States is currently 
meeting the needs of more than a 
minority of its students. 

The Gary Teachers Union can, 
if it so desires, play a vital role in 
evaluating what new approaches 
should be developed and tried in 
the city of Gary and then aiding 
in their smooth implementation. 
This kind of positive approach 
would truly make the Gary 
Teachers Uniona force for 
educational improvement. 
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_ Rank & File Revolt 


day responsibility for running the union belonged to 
the locals. : : 

The national leadership responded in 1946 with a 
compromise. Since 1937, monthly dues had been $1 a 
month, of which the Pittsburgh office kept 75 cents 
and 25 cents was returned to the locals. In 1946 dues 
were raised to $1.50 a month, of which the national 
and the local each kept half. : 

This was an apparent victory for the rank and file 
since the money available to the national union 
remained the same (75 cents per month per member) 
while the money available to the local union tripled 
(from 25 cents per month per member to 75 cents). 
cents), 

The problem was that a precedent had now been set 
for higher dues, and at the next convention in 1948 the 
international brought in a proposal for a further dues 
increase from $1.50 a month to $2.00, _ 

Despite the fact that the 1948 convention was the 
convention in which the USWA expelled Communists 
from the union, so that the general atmosphere at the 
convention favored the national leadership, Murray 
found himself faced with revolt on the issue of dues. 


Delegate after delegate rose to state that they had - 


been instructed to vote against it. Edgar McNulty 
from the U. S. Steel Ohio Works in Youngstown ob- 
jected to staff members who were delegates voting on 


ISTORY BUFFS 


36 E. RIDGE ROAD 


a motion which would increase their own salaries, 
and proposed a membership referendum. 

The secretary of Local 1397- rose to read a 
statement on behalf of 29 delegates from 7 locals in 
District 15. Claiming to speak on behalf of a majority 
of the members of their locals, these delegates’ 
statement concluded: ‘Realizing that this con- 


vention, under a voice vote rule, is controlled by 
delegates representing less than 20 per cent of the 
membership, and that the only way a truly 
democratic vote can be taken is by a roll-call vote, we 
call upon every delegate in this convention, who is 
opposed to a dues raise, to demand a roll-call vote.”’ 


There has never been a roll-call vote at a USWA 
convention, and there was not on this occasion. 
Eleven of the next twelve delegates to be recognized 
favored the dues increase. Evidently some delegates 
felt that the chair was not being fair in deciding whom 
to recognize, for at one point Murray was obliged to 


say: 

“The delegates will please be seated. Let me say 
something to you here. I do not know why all this 
noise is going on. We can have orderly debate over 
this issue without screaming at each other.” 

Then he recognized another speaker for the dues 
increase. The motion, according to the convention 
minutes, was carried by a large majority. 


After the vote, delegate Biagini fram Local 1069 
was recognized and stated that he had been ‘‘all over 
the hall trying to get the floor on the dues increase.” 

Eleven individual delegates together with the 
entire delegation from three locals (all of them dif- 
ferent from the seven locals which had demanded a 
roll-call vote) asked to be recorded in opposition. One 
of them was Anthony Tomko, later prominent in the 
Dues Protest Committee. 


When the delegates returned four years later to the 
1952 convention the international asked for another 
and larger dues increase, this time from $2 a month to 
$3 a month. Once again a lively discussion ensued. 
Delegate Broadfoot from the U. S. Steel mill in 
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Lorain, Ohio stated: 

**(My local sent in a resolution to reduce the dues.) 
We have a fairly large Local, and as one of the other 
brothers already stated, he is at this particular 
convention to represent the rank and file back home. 
The rank and file in Lorain, Ohio, I am positively 
sure, are not a bit different from the people in any 


- other steel town in the United States. And I’m 


positively sure that if any steel union had what one 
delegate referred to as a referendum vote in their 
own particular Local, this dues increase affair would 
have been absolutely submerged. 


(Broadfoot continued) One delegate says, ‘Why be 
cheap?’ I say, ‘Why get too damned rich?’ ” 

Delegate Schubert from Local 3501 in New England 
also opposed the dues increase: 

“Where I come from some of the men in our plant 
are only working five hours a day. Others are only 
working four hours a week. When I go back I expect to 
put in three days. The rank and file members told me 
to vote against this increase in dues, 


When I go to my meeting and read the audit and 
they find out in six months the International has in- 
creased its income over $600,000 they are going to ask 
me why they increased the dues when they made so 
much money, It will be rather difficult for me to 
explain.” 


The dues increase passed at the 1952 convention. 
Not one of the issues agitated by the rank and file 
ratification, not the local right to strike, not the 
election of staff, nor the stabilization of dues—was 
successful. 


But a groundwork was laid. In later years people 
remembered those unsuccessful battles of the 
Murray years. In the fall of 1952, Philip Murray died 
suddenly of a heart attack and David J, McDonald 
succeeded him as president of the USWA. Under 
McDonald, rank and file pressure would erupt into 
the first contested elections for national union office 
in USWA history. 


AndOn The Home Front... 
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by Judie Stimson 
“Food Stamps 


How To Spend Them Wisely” 


If you are the recipient of the 
federal food stamps (or are on a 
low-income budget) you probably 
are interested in how to get the 
most food value for your ex- 
penditure. Using your stamps (or 
money) wisely will enable you to 
provide better nutrition for your 
family. 

There are several very im- 
portant things to remember so 
they will be listed below briefly 
then explained in detail. 

1. Avoid “convenience” foods 
such as prepared desserts, frozen 
dinners and delicatessen dishes. 

2. Buy less expensive cuts of 
meat. The quality of protein is the 
same and you save money. 

3. Buy in large quantities and 
large packages. 

4. Take advantage of special 
sales and coupons. 


5. Choose second quality when 
appearance is not important. 

6. _ Use powdered milk for 
cooking. 

7. Buy fresh fruits and 
vegetables in season. 

Convenience foods are 
prepared or partially prepared in 
order to save the consumer time 
If money is more impértant to 
you than time, then avoid these 
products. The food value in home 
made dishes is often higher, too. 

For example, a packaged 
Spaghetti dinner includes 
spaghetti. sauce and cheese. It 
usually serves three to four and 
costs $.59. This means $.15 to $.20 
per serving. If you read the list of 
ingredients you may see that the 
sauce may be ‘‘meat flavored” or 
contain a soy protein. 

‘Now consider making your own 
Spaghetti. If you make a large 
quantity, you can freeze it for 
several months or refrigerate it 
for several weeks, thus having 
the convenience of a second meal 
without extra preparation time. 

Using two pounds of ground 
beef at $.79 per pound and the 
other necessary ingredients, you 
could make enough for twelve 
generous servings for about $2.00. 
Add a two pound box of spaghetti 
at $.49 and a large can of cheese 
at $.89 (you'll only use 1/ 8 of it so 
figure $.12). 

The total cost for twelve hearty 
Servings is $2.61 or about $.22 per 
serving and your family is get- 
ting far better nutrition from 
more real meat. 

Buying less expensive cuts of 
meat means paying less per 
pound for the name nutrition. A 
chuck roast is delicious grilled if 
it is soaked in meat tenderizer 
overnight—and it is far -less 
expensive than sirloin. Or buy 
ground lamb instead of lamb 
chops. 

Less expensive cuts, of meat 
usually require a» method. of 
cooking which uses moisture 
such as stewing or an acid such 
as tomato sauce to tenderize 
them. 


Large boxes and cans also save 


money. Thé manufacturer 
spends less on packaging and 
passes the savings on to you. 
Compare, for example, the cost 
per ounce of vegetables in the 
smallest can with that of the 
largest can, You'll be surprised! 

Another time consuming but 
money saving trick is to watch 
for specials and to use coupons. 
Plan meatloaf and_ spaghetti 
during a week when ground beef 
is on salé. And stock up on non- 
perishables such as dishwashing 
liquid and toilet tissue when it is 
reduced. 

Perhaps you turned up your 
nose at suggestion number five 
about choosing ‘second’ quality 
so here is an explanation. 

Second quality does not imply 
less nutritionally or that the 
product is spoiled or unfit in any 
way. It simply means that it is 
not a fancy grade 

For example, grade B eggs do 
not stand as high and firm when 
broken out of the shell. grade B 
peaches are assorted sizes rather 
than a uniform size. and grade B 
vegetables may be broken pieces 
or different size pieces. For 
cooking. casseroles. stews, etc.. 
this type of a difference is 
unimportant so the less ex- 
pensive grade serves as well as 
the fancy grade. 

The use of powdered milk in 
cooking is an excellent way to 
save money and add nutrition. 
And mixed with other 
ingredients. the taste is fine. 

“In season”’ simply means that 
it is the growing season for a 
particular fruit or vegetable and 
that it is plentiful as well as 
inexpensive at that time. 

Asparagus, for example, is 
very costly in December but low 
in cost in April. Apples are best in 
the fall and less good in the 
summer. Of course, some things 
such as watermelon are very 
seasonal and thus very costly out 
of season. 

So if you remember these seven 
points of wise shopping, your food 
stamps or food dollar will 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H farther than 


